GERMANY AND THE FUTURE OF EUROPE

personified in Hitler and his acolytes, openly took the place for-
merly held by the parents. Naturally, family life being what it
is, and the diversity of German society being so great, the shift
of authority was far from complete in many quarters; family
traditions covertly continued to function even though in ways
sharply circumscribed.

Then came the collapse, which was not merely the collapse of
a great machine but also of the faith that furnished its dy-
namic* Disillusionment was particularly profound among the
younger generation; they had really believed that they could
make Germany and the world over within their lifetimes. Dis-
trust of any and all programs, "democratic** or otherwise, is
today one of the most outstanding mental traits of Germans
under thirty. They have seen the parental generation shouldered
aside by young chieftains of virtually gangster character, loyal
henchmen of the big boss who promised and failed to perform.
They are often inclined to blame their own parents for coward-
ice, gullibility, or passivity; they feel that the task of giving
warning, wise counsel, and restraint was miserably botched. In
short, they feel that their parents slackly abdicated authority,
that family traditions should have been more zealously upheld
in spite of risk.

The result is that younger Germans today have little faith in
themselves or anybody else but that they are open to influences
stemming from family traditions older than their own parents
represent. Putting it in somewhat extreme form, it may be said
that grandparents are listened to with respect and even defer-
ence; Germany has skipped a generation. In the midst of a still
hostile world, confronted by insecurity of every conceivable
kind, secretly self-despising and at the same time resentful of
humiliating guidance even when offered by well-meaning oc-
cupying powers, younger Germans find their only refuge in the
family circle.

When they do not have one, they make one; what may be
called "quasl-famiiies" abound. Young widows adopt children,
acquire a G.L consort if they can, and promptly lead him to the
Army Post Exchange, the PX, where he buys food and clothing
not only for his immediate '"family" but also for the parents, the
grandparents, the brothers and sisters. "Shacking up" is con-